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been yielded up," the German saying has 
it, and if the library will not give up its 
right, it cannot lose it; but it must also 
have the intelligence to know what is hap- 
pening and where and how its right is be- 
ing endangered. 

Perhaps since the foundation of the 
world, ours is the first generation to de- 
mand facts, to be willing, in the main, to 
face facts however disconcerting, however 
disappointing, however shocking. All over 
the world men and women are refusing to 
live longer in a fool's paradise. "Let us 
hear the whole," is the cry; "let us know 
our real situation, so that we may make 
it better, so that we may no longer build 
on a false foundation," and there is no 
doubt that some terrible things are coming 
to light through the drama, through the 
novel, through the new contact between 
class and class, even through the falling 
out of thieves. We can no longer turn 
our backs on these in the Victorian man- 
ner, covering up the glimpses we have 
had and making believe we have seen noth- 



ing, or putting a touch of legal salve upon 
a visible sore spot; too much has been 
shown of all conditions; we must learn the 
facts, whoever or whatever is thereby dis- 
credited. 

The schools give the citizen his tool, the 
ability to read, the free library and the 
press, the stage and the moving picture, 
and life itself give him his material for 
thought. Might the first four agencies 
combine to uphold the liberty of the adult 
citizen to know what concerns him and 
not what it is judged best he should know 
by those who have interests to serve, how- 
ever worthy these interests may seem, we 
should have the prime requisite for an en- 
lightened democracy capable of infinite 
development. 

The spirit of truth itself seems to be 
abroad in the world, speaking through 
manifold and different voices, and through 
the printed word. Is it not a wonderful 
grace that is offered to the public library, 
the opportunity to be and to continue 
truth's handmaid? 



HOW THE COMMUNITY EDUCATES ITSELF 



By Abthttr E. Bostwick, Librarian, 8t. Louis Public Library 



In endeavoring to distinguish between 
self-education and education by others, one 
meets with considerable difficulty. If a 
boy reads Mill's "Political economy" he is 
surely educating himself, but if after read- 
ing each chapter he visits a class and 
answers certain questions propounded for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether he has 
read it at all, or has read it understand- 
ing^, then we are accustomed to transfer 
the credit for the educative process to the 
questioner, and say that the boy has been 
educated at school or college. As a mat- 
ter of fact I think most of us are self-edu- 
cated. Not only is most of what an adult 
knows and can do, acquired outside of 
school, but in most of what he learned even 
there he was self-taught. His so-called 
teachers assigned tasks to him and saw 



that he performed them. If he did not, 
they subjected him to discipline. Once or 
twice in a lifetime most of us have run 
up against a real teachei — a man or a 
woman that really played a major part in 
shaping our minds as they now are — our 
stock of knowledge, our ways of thought, 
our methods of doing things. These men 
have stood, and are still standing, though 
they may have joined the great majority 
long ago, athwart the stream of sensation 
as it passes through us, and are deter- 
mining what part shall be stored up, and 
where; what kind of action shall ulti- 
mately result from it. The influence of a 
good teacher spreads farther and lasts 
longer than that of any other man. If his 
words have been recorded in books it may 
reach across the seas and down the ages. 
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This is another reason why the distinc- 
tion between school education and self- 
education breaks down. If the boy with 
whom we began had any teacher at all, it 
was John Stuart Mill; and this man was 
his teacher whether or not his reading of 
the book was prescribed and tested in a 
class-room. I would not have you think 
that I would abolish schools and colleges. 
I wish we had more of the right kind, but 
the chief factor in educative acquirement 
will still be the pupil. 

So when the community educates itself, 
as it doubtless does and as it must do, it 
simply continues a process with which it 
has always been familiar, but without con- 
trol, or under its own control. Of all the 
things that we learn, control is the most 
vital. What we are is the sum of those 
things that we do not repress. We begin 
without self-repression and have to be con- 
trolled by others. When we learn to ex- 
ercise control ourselves, it is right that 
even our education should revert wholly 
to what it has long been in greater part — 
a voluntary process. 

This does not mean that at this point the 
pupil abandons guidance. It means that 
he is free to choose his own guides and the 
place and method of using them. Some 
rely wholly on experience; others are wise 
enough to see that life is too short and too 
narrow to acquire all that we need, and they 
set about to make use also of that acquired 
by others. Some of these wiser ones use 
only their companions and acquaintances; 
others read books. The wisest are oppor- 
tunists; they make use of all these methods 
as they have occasion. Their reading does 
not make them avoid the exchange of ideas 
by conversation, nor does the acquirement 
of ideas in either way preclude learning 
daily by experience, or make reflection use- 
less or unnecessary. He who lives a full 
life acquires ideas as he may, causes them 
to combine, change and generate in his 
own mind, and then translates them into 
action of some kind. He who omits any of 
these things can not be said to have really 
lived. He can not, it is true, fail to acquire 
ideas, unless he is an idiot; but he may 



fail to acquire them broadly, and may even 
make the mistake of thinking that he can 
create them in his own mind. 

He may, however, acquire fully and then 
merely store without change or combina- 
tion; that is, he may turn his brain into 
a warehouse instead of using it as a 
factory. 

And the man who has acquired broadly 
and worked over his raw material into a 
product of his own, may still stop there, 
and never do anything. Our whole organ- 
ism is subsidiary to action and he who 
stops short of it has surely failed to live. 

Our educative processes so far, have 
dwelt heavily on acquirement, somewhat 
lightly on mental assimilation and diges- 
tion, and have left action almost un- 
touched. In these two latter respects, es- 
pecially, is the community self-educated. 

The fact that I am saying this here, and 
to you, is a sufficient guaranty that I am 
to lay some emphasis on the part played by 
books in these self-educative processes. A 
book is at once a carrier and a tool; it 
transports the idea and plants it. It is a 
carrier both in time and in space — the idea 
that it implants may be a foreign idea, 
or an ancient idea, or both. Either of its 
functions may for the moment be para- 
mount; a book may bring to you ideas 
whose implantation your brain resists, or 
it may be used to implant ideas that are 
already present, as when an instructor uses 
his own text book. Neither of these two 
cases represents education in the fullest 
sense. 

You will notice that I have not yet de- 
fined education. I do not intend to try, 
for my time is limited. But in the course 
of my own educative processes, which I 
trust are still proceeding, the tendency 
grows stronger and stronger to insist on 
an intimate connection with reality in all 
education — to making it a realization that 
we are to do something and a yearning 
to be able to do it. The man who has never 
run up against things as they are, who has 
lived in a world of moonshine, who see* 
crooked and attempts what is impossible 
and what is useless — is he educated? I 
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used to wonder what a realist was. Now 
that I am becoming one myself I begin 
dimly to understand. He certainly is not 
a man devoid of ideals, but they are real 
ideals, if you will pardon the bull. 

I believe that I am in goodly company. 
The library as I see it has also set its 
face toward the real. What else is meant 
by our business branches, our technology 
rooms, our legislative and municipal refer- 
ence departments? They mean that slow 
as we may be to respond to community 
thought and to do our part in carrying on 
community education, we are vastly more 
sensitive than the school, which still turns 
up its nose at efforts like the Gary system, 
than the stage, which still teaches its 
actors to be stagy instead of natural, even 
than the producers of the very literature 
that we help to circulate, who rarely know 
how even to represent the conversation of 
two human beings as it really is. And 
when a great new vehicle of popular artis- 
tic expression arises, like the moving pic- 
ture, those who purvey it spend their mil- 
lions to build mock cities instead of to re- 
produce the reality that it is their special 
privilege to be able to show. And they hire 
stage actors to show off their staginess on 
the screen — staginess that is a thousand 
times more stagy because its background is 
of waving foliage and glimmering water, 
instead of the painted canvas in front of 
which it belongs. The heart of the com- 
munity is right. Its heroine is Mary Pick- 
ford. It rises to realism as one man. The 
little dog who can not pose, and who pants 
and wags his tail on the screen as he would 
anywhere else, elicits thunderous applause. 
The baby who puckers up its face and cries, 
oblivious of its environment, is always a 
favorite. But the trend of all this, these 
institutions can not s;e. We librarians 
are seeing it a little more clearly. We may 
see it — we shall see it, more clearly still. 

The self-education of a community often 
depends very closely on bonds of connec- 
tion already established between the minds 
of that community's individual members. 
Sometimes it depends on a sudden connec- 
tion made through the agency of a single 



event of overwhelming importance and in- 
terest. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by con- 
nection of this kind. For many years it 
was my duty to cross the Hudson River 
twice daily on a crowded ferry-boat, and it 
used to interest me to watch the behavior 
of the crowds under the influence of simple 
impulses affecting them all alike. I am 
happy to say that I never had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the effect of complex 
impulses such as those of panic terror. I 
used particularly to watch, from the van- 
tage point of a stairway whence I could 
look over their heads, the behavior of the 
crowd standing in the cabin just before the 
boat made its landing. Each person in the 
crowd stood still quietly, and the tendency 
was toward a loose formation to ensure 
comfort and some freedom of movement. 
At the same time each was ready and 
anxious to move forward as soon as the 
landing should be made. Only those in 
front could see the bow of the ferry-boat; 
the others could see nothing but the per- 
sons directly in front of them. When 
those in the front rank saw that the land- 
ing was very near they began to move for- 
ward; those just behind followed suit and 
so on to the rear. The result was that I 
saw a wave of compression, of the same 
sort as a sound-wave in air, move through 
the throng. The individual motions were 
forward but the wave moved backward. 
No better example of a wave of this kind 
could be devised. Now the actions and 
reactions between the air-particles in a 
sound wave are purely mechanical. Not 
so here. There was neither pushing nor 
pulling of the ordinary kind. Each per- 
son moved forward because his mind was 
fixed on moving forward at the earliest op- 
portunity, and because the forward move- 
ment of those just in front showed him 
that now was the time and the opportunity. 
The physical link, if there was one, prop- 
erly speaking, between one movement and 
another was something like this: A wave 
of light, reflected from the body of the 
man in front, entered the eye of the man 
just behind, where it was transformed into 
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a nerve impulse that reached the brain 
through the optic nerve. Here it under- 
went complicated transformations and re- 
actions whose nature we can but surmise, 
until it left the brain as a motor impulse 
and caused the leg muscles to contract, 
moving their owner forward. All this may 
or may not have taken place within the 
sphere of consciousness; in most cases it 
had happened so often that it had been rele- 
gated to that of unconscious cerebration. 

I have entered into so much detail be- 
cause I want to make it clear that a con- 
nection may be established between mem- 
bers of a group, even so casual a group 
as that of persons who happen to cross on 
the same ferry-boat, that is so real and 
compelling, that its results simulate those 
of physical forces. In this case the results 
were dependent on the existence in the 
crowd of one common bond of interest. 
They all wanted to leave the ferry-boat as 
soon as possible, and by its bow. If some 
of them had wanted to stay on the boat 
and go back with it, or if it had been a 
river steamboat where landings were made 
from several gangways in different parts 
of the boat, the simple wave of com- 
pression that I saw would not have been 
set up. In like manner, the ordinary in- 
fluences that act on men's minds tend in 
all sorts of directions and their results are 
not easily traced. Occasionally, however, 
there occurs some event so great that it 
turns us all in the same direction and 
establishes a common network of psychical 
connections. Such an event fosters com- 
munity education. 

We have lately witnessed such a phe- 
nomenon in the sudden outbreak of the 
great European War. Probably no person in 
the community as we librarians know it re- 
mained unaffected by this event. In most 
it aroused some kind of a desire to know 
what was going on. It was necessary that 
most of us should know a little more than 
we did of the differences in racial tempera- 
ment and aim among the inhabitants of 
the warring nations, of such movements as 
Pan-Slavism and Pan-Germanism, of the 
recent political history of Europe, of mod- 



ern military tactics and strategy, of inter- 
national law, of geography, of the pro- 
nunciation of foreign place-names, of the 
chemistry of explosives — of a thousand 
things regarding which we had hitherto 
lacked the impulse to inform ourselves. 
This sort of thing is going on in a com- 
munity every day, but here was a catas- 
trophe setting in motion a mighty brain- 
wave that had twisted us all in one direc- 
tion. Notice now what a conspicuous role 
our public libraries play in phenomena of 
this kind. In the first place, the newspaper 
and periodical press reflects at once the in- 
terest that has been aroused. Where man's 
unaided curiosity would suggest one ques- 
tion it adds a hundred others. Problems 
that would otherwise seem simple enough 
now appear complex — the whole mental in- 
terest is broadened and intensified. At 
the same time there is an attempt to sat- 
isfy the questions thus raised. The man 
who did not know about the Belgian treaty 
or the possible use of submarines as com- 
merce-destroyers, has all the issues put be- 
fore him with at least an attempt to settle 
them. This service of the press to com- 
munity education would be attempted, but 
it would not be successfully rendered, with- 
out the aid of the public library. For it 
has come to pass that the library is now 
almost the only non-partisan institution 
that we possess; and community education, 
to be effective, must be non-partisan. The 
press is almost necessarily biased. The 
man who is prejudiced prefers the paper or 
the magazine that will cater to his preju- 
dices, inflame them, cause him to think 
that they are reasoned results instead of 
prejudices. If he keeps away from the 
public library he may succeed in blinding 
himself; if he uses it he can hardly do so. 
He will find there not only his own side 
but all the others; if he has the ordinary 
curiosity that is our mortal heritage he can- 
not help glancing at the opinions of others 
occasionally. No man is really educated 
who does not at least know that another 
side exists to the question on which he has 
already made up his mind — or had it made 
up for him. 
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Further; no one is content to stop with 
the ordinary periodical literature. The 
flood of books inspired by this war is one 
of the most astonishing things about it. 
Most libraries are struggling to keep up 
with it in some degree. Very few of these 
books would be within the reach of most of 
us were it not for the library. 

I beg you to notice the difference in the 
reaction of the library to this war and that 
of the public school as indicative of the 
difference between formal educative proc- 
esses, as we carry them on, and the self- 
education of the community. I have em- 
phasized the freedom of the library from 
bias. The school is necessarily biased — 
perhaps properly so. You remember the 
story of the candidate for a district school 
who when asked by an examining commit- 
tee man whether the earth was round or 
flat replied, "Well, some says one and some 
t'other. I teach either round or flat, as the 
parents wish." Now there are books that 
maintain the flatness of the earth, and they 
properly find a place on the shelves of large 
public libraries. Those who wish to com- 
pare the arguments pro and con are at lib- 
erty to do so. Even in such a res adjudicata 
as this the library takes no sides. But in 
spite of the obliging school candidate, the 
school can not proceed in this way. The 
teaching of the child must be definite. And 
there are other subjects, historical ones for 
Instance, In which the school's attitude 
may be determined by its location, its en- 
vironment, its management. When it is a 
public school and its controlling authority 
is really trying to give impartial instruc- 
tion, there are some subjects that must 
simply be skipped, leaving them to be cov- 
ered by post-scholastic community educa- 
tion. This is the school's limitation. Only 
the policy of caution, thus engendered, is 
very apt to be carried too far. Thus we 
find that in the school the immense educa- 
tional drive of the European war has not 
been utilized as it has in the community at 
large. In some places the school authori- 
ties have erected a barrier against it. So 
far as they are concerned the war has been 
non-existent. This difference between the 



library and the school appears in such re- 
ports as the following from a branch 
librarian : 

"Throughout the autumn ana most of 
the winter we found it absolutely impossi- 
ble to supply the demand for books about 
the war. Everything we had on the sub- 
ject or akin to it — books, magazines, pam- 
phlets — were in constant use. Books of 
travel and history about the warring coun- 
tries became popular — things that for years 
had been used but rarely became suddenly 
vitally interesting. 

"I have been greatly interested by the 
fact that the high school boys and girls 
never ask for anything about the war. Not 
once during the winter have I seen in one 
of them a spark of interest in the subject. 
It seems so strange that it should be neces- 
sary to keep them officially ignorant of 
this great war because the grandfather of 
one spoke French and of another German." 

Another librarian says: 

"The war again has naturally stimulated 
an interest in maps. With every turn in 
military affairs, new ones are issued and 
added to our collection. These maps, as 
received, have been exhibited for short 
periods upon screens and they have nevei 
lacked an appreciative line of spectators 
representing all nationalities." 

One noticeable effect of the war has been 
to stimulate the marking of books, periodi- 
cals and newspapers by readers, especially 
In periodical rooms. Readers with strong 
feelings cannot resist annotating articles or 
chapters that express opinions in which 
they cannot concur. Pictures of generals or 
royalties are especially liable to deface- 
ment with opprobrious epithets. This feel- 
ing extends even to bulletins. Libraries 
received strenuous protests against the dis- 
play of portraits and other material relat- 
ing to one of the contesting parties without 
similar material on the other side to 
offset it. 

Efforts to be strictly neutral have not 
always met with success, some readers ap- 
parently regarding neutrality as synony- 
mous with the suppression of everything 
favorable to the opposite side. One library 
reports that the display of an English mili- 
tary portrait called forth an energetic pro- 
test because it was not balanced by a Ger- 
man one. 
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Such manifestations as these are merely 
symptoms. The impulse of the war toward 
community education is a tremendous one 
and it is not strange that it should find an 
outlet in all sorts of odd ways. The Ger- 
man sympathizer who would not ordinarily 
think of objecting to the display of an Eng- 
lish portrait, and in fact would probably 
not think of examining it closely enough to 
know whether it was English or Austrian, 
has now become alert. His alertness makes 
him open to educative influences, but it 
may also show itself in such ways as that 
just noted. 

Keeping the war out of the schools is 
of course a purely local phenomenon, to 
be deprecated where it occurs. The library 
can do its part here also. 

G. Stanley Hall believes that the prob- 
lem of teaching the war is how to utilize 
in the very best way the wonderful oppor- 
tunity to open, see and feel the innumer- 
able and vital lessons involved. 

Commenting on this a children's libra- 
rian says: 

"The unparalleled opportunity offered to 
our country, and the new complex problems 
presented by these new conditions should 
make the children's librarian pause and 
take heed. 

"Can we do our part toward using the 
boy's loyalty to his gang or his nine, his 
love of our country, his respect for our 
flag, his devotion to our heroes, in develop- 
ing a sense of human brotherhood which 
alone can prevent or delay in the next 
generation another such catastrophe as the 
one we face today?" 

Exclusion of the war from the schools 
is partly the outcome of the general atti- 
tude of most of our schoolmen, who object 
to the teaching of a subject as an in- 
cidental. Arithmetic must be studied for 
itself alone. To absorb it as a by-product 
of shop-work, as is done in Gary, is in- 
admissible. But it is also a result of the 
fear that teaching the war at all would 
necessarily mean a partisan teaching of it 
— a conclusion which perhaps we can not 
condemn when we remember the partisan 
instruction in various other subjects for 
which our schools are responsible. 

Again, this exclusion is doubtless aided 



by the efforts of some pacifists, who believe 
that, ostrich-like we should hide our heads 
in the sand, to avoid acknowledging the 
existence of something we do not like. 
"Why war?" asks a recent pamphlet. 
Why, indeed? But we may ask in turn 
"Why fire?" "Why flood?" I cannot an- 
swer these questions, but it would be 
foolish to act as if the scourges did not 
exist. Nay, I hasten to insure myself 
against them, though the possibility that 
they will injure me is remote. This ultra- 
pacificist attitude has gone further than 
school education and is trying to "put the 
lid" on community education also. Objec- 
tion, for instance has been made to an ex- 
hibit of books, prints and posters about the 
war, which was displayed in the St. Louis 
Public Library for nearly two months. We 
intended to let it stand for about a week, 
but the public would not allow this. The 
community insists on self-education even 
against the will of its natural allies. The 
contention that we are cultivating, the 
innate bloodthirstiness of our public I re- 
gard as absurd. 

What can we do toward generating or 
taking advantage of other great driving 
impulses toward community education? 
Must we wait for the horrors of a great 
war to teach us geography, industrial 
chemistry and international law? Is it 
necessary to burn down a house every time 
we want to roast a pig? 

Certainly not. But just as one would 
not think of bringing on any kind of a 
catastrophe in order to utilize its shock for 
educational purposes, so also I doubt very 
much whether we need concern ourselves 
about the initiation of any impulse toward 
popular education. These impulses exist 
everywhere in great number and variety, 
and we need only to select the right one 
and reinforce it. Attempts to generate 
others are rarely effective. When we hear 
the rich, mellow tone of a great organ pipe, 
it is difficult to realize that all the pipe 
does is to reinforce a selected tone among 
thousands of indistinguishable noises made 
by the air rushing through a slit and strik- 
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Ing against an edge. Yet this is the fact. 
These incipient impulses permeate the 
community all about us; all we have to do 
is to select one, feed it and give it play 
and we shall have an "educational move- 
ment." This fact is borne in very strongly 
upon anyone who works with clubs. If it 
is desired to foster some movement by 
means of an organization, it is rarely neces- 
sary to form one for the purpose. Every 
community teems with clubs, associations 
and circles. All that is needed is to cap- 
ture the right one and back it up. Poli- 
ticians well understand this art of capture 
and use it often for evil purposes. In the 
librarian's hands it becomes an instrument 
for good. Better than to offer a course of 
twenty lectures under the auspices of the 
Library is it to capture a club, give it 
house-room, and help it with its program. 
I am proud of the fact that in 15 public 
rooms in our library, about 4,000 meetings 
are held in the course of the year; but I 
am inclined to be still prouder of the fact 
that not one of these is held formally 
under the auspices of the library or is vis- 
ibly patronized by it. To go back to our 
thesis, all education is self-education; we 
can only select, guide and strengthen, but 
when we have done these things ade- 
quately, we have done a very great work 
indeed. 

What is true of assemblies and clubs is 
also true of the selection and use of books. 
A book purchased in response to a demand 
Is worth a dozen bought because the libra- 
rian thinks the library ought to have them. 
The possibilities of free suggestion by the 
community are, it seems to me, far from 
realized, yet even as it is, I believe that 
librarians have an unexampled opportunity 
of feeling out promising tendencies in this 
great flutter of educational impulses all 
about us, and so of selecting the right ones 
and helping them on. 

Almost while I have been writing this I 
have been visited by a delegate from the 
Foundrymen's club — an organization that 
wants more books on foundry practice and 
wants them placed together in a conveni- 
ent spot. Such a visit is of course a 



heaven-sent opportunity and I suppose I 
betrayed something of my pleasure in my 
manner. My visitor said, "I am so glad 
you feel this way about it; we have been 
intending for some time to call on you, but 
we were in doubt about how we should be 
received." Such moments are humiliating 
to the librarian. Great Heaven! Have we 
advertised, discussed, talked and plastered 
our towns with publicity, only to learn at 
last that the spokesman of a body of re- 
spectable men, asking legitimate service, 
rather expects to be kicked downstairs 
than otherwise when he approaches us? 
Is our publicity failing in quantity or in 
quality? Whatever may be the matter, it 
is in response to demands like this that the 
library must play its part in community 
education. Here as elsewhere it is the 
foundrymen who are the important factors 
— their attitude, their desires, their capa- 
bilities. Our function is that of the organ 
pipe — to pick out the impulse, respond to 
it and give it volume and carrying power. 
The community will educate itself whether 
we help or not. It is permeated by lines 
of intelligence as the magnetic field is by 
lines of force. Thrust in a bit of soft iron 
and the force-lines will change their direc- 
tion in order to pass through the iron. 
Thrust a book into the community field, 
and its lines of intelligence will change di- 
rection in order to take in the contents of 
the book. If we could map out the field we 
should see great masses of lines sweeping 
through our public libraries. 

All about us we see men who tell us that 
they despair of democracy; that at any rate, 
whatever its advantages, democracy, can 
never be "efficient." Efficient for what? Effi- 
ciency is a relative quality, not absolute. A 
big German howitzer would be about as in- 
efficient a tool as could be imagined for 
serving an apple-pie. Besides, democracy is 
a goal; we have not reached it yet; we shall 
never reach it if we decide that it is un- 
desirable. The path toward it is the path 
of Nature, which leads through conflicts, 
survivals, and modifications. Part of it is 
the path of community education, which 
I believe to be efficient in that it is leading 
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on toward a definite goal. Part of Nature 
is man, with his desires, hopes and abili- 
ties. Some men, and many women, are 
librarians, in whom these desires and hopes 
have definite aims and in whom the corre- 



sponding abilities are more or less de- 
veloped. We are all thus cogs in Nature's 
great scheme for community education; 
let us be intelligent cogs, and help the 
movement on instead of hindering it. 



CHILDREN'S BOOKS 



By John Jay Chapman, New York City 



It is strange how seldom the chief end 
of education is mentioned. That end is 
happiness. Our theorists talk of fitting 
men for life — whereas it is life itself that is 
at stake. It would be a sad gift to fit men 
for such monotonous lives as most men 
have to live, except by giving them every- 
thing that their lives will not supply. Edu- 
cation is the antidote to environment, it is 
the spiritual life of the world, which men 
cannot find for themselves, — no not though 
they be great geniuses, — unless its lan- 
guage has been furnished to them in their 
early years. Very little is needed of the 
right sort of early learning to awaken the 
spirit and connect it with the whole of 
man's inheritance. It is amazing how re- 
stricted are the springs and sources of in- 
spiration, how well thumbed are the few 
great books of the world. Lincoln found 
his language and his ideas in the Bible 
and in Shakespeare. If you subtract those 
two books from his boyhood you cannot 
have Lincoln. The roots of his thoughts, 
of his language, of his character and of 
his power. are imbedded in this old litera- 
ture, and the significance of his life is due 
to this, — its connection with past history. 
He is the outcome of world-thorough think- 
ing and of world-cultivation. He trans- 
plants Europe to America, and continues 
on our soil the traditions of old philosophy. 

The task of the educator is to bring the 
young and the great together. Now, curi- 
ously enough, the greatest works are just 
the ones which the young understand. It 
is only the great things that are both spon- 
taneous and profound, and whose meaning 
leaps out fiercely enough to attract the 



child. All the rest of literature Implies edu- 
cation, thought and study. But these 
things explain themselves. They deal with 
the major passions, love, hate, fear, re- 
morse, religious feeling, superstition; they 
expound our deepest instincts, truth, jus- 
tice, retribution, the fatality of character, — 
all of which things are in a livelier state 
of activity in the child's mind than they 
are in the adult mind. And the great 
works of art are those which have ex- 
hibited these passions and these problems 
with such accuracy and power that they 
have become the very alphabet of the whole 
subject to our race, so that an acquaintance 
with them is, as it were, an acquaintance 
with the race itself. 

Every European nation has always re- 
garded its classics in this light. Small 
children in Ancient Greece learned the 
verses of Homer by heart. The mythology 
of Greece was adopted by Rome and comes 
down to us through the Middle Ages as a 
direct inheritance, never lost, seldom 
slighted, and always used in the teaching 
of children. When the Christian era came 
in, the Bible stories were the first thing 
given to the child and drove out the 
classics during a few centuries. On the 
other hand we have the mass of northern 
myth and fairy tale from Teutonic and 
Celtic sources, — all of which grew out of 
national sagas and stories composed orig- 
inally for grown-up persons. It Is to be 
noticed in this historic perspective that 
children's books have always been real 
books, and old books, — books which had 
passed through the mind of the world for 
centuries before they received the sanctlfl- 



